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When,I had. the honor of addressing ;.you in December I put forward my 
government's views on the--directions that NATO defense, policy should take. 

• ••• At the time, I gave you our estima/tes of Soviet nuclear strike capa¬ 

bilities and compared themwith the current/ nuclear strength of the Alliance. 
The results of that compariscn^ere, on balanoe, en coura ging, and .nothing has 
occurred during the past five monVhs to shake our confidence in the. design - 
and adequacy of our programs. In\he^aggregate., Alliance nuclear forces are 
numerically larger than those of. thh- Soviet Union. .They are more diver— ' • 
sifiedj better deployed and protected, and on a higher state of alert. . ' 
They are combat-ready and able t.o engage in flexible and decisive action. 


You will recall that I also expressed, confidence in the ability 

I 'of the. Alliance to maintain its s uperiori ty over the Sino-Soviet. Bloc in a 
general nuclear war even though we. must face the prospect of great and •-* • 
growing damag e in the event that deterrence should fail. I then indicated ■ *. 
my government's reasons for belioving that the Alliance should bring its 
non-nuclear forces to a better balance with its nuclear forces. Today, 

I-would like to discuss in greater depth our views on the problems of 
general nuclear war and its deterrence, the role and level of non-nuclear 
forces, and the linkage between those two types of forces in relation to 
deterrence. At. the end-of my remarks I will relate those', considerations", 
to several of. the defense issues.which have-recently occupied the attention 
• of the Alliance. . 

1. The need for the exchange; of information to help provide 
a more adequate basis for closer consultation, participation and consensus 
on important'issues,-, including in particular nuclear issues; 

2. The formulation of guidelines for the use of nuclear weapons. 

3.. . The role of ext ernal nuclear for ces in'the defense of the 

Alliance. . 


4. The level of non-nuclear force appropriate for the Alliance. 


(V&P'e* T n"P 17 
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I» General Uuolear War and Its Deterrence 

Uuclear technology has revolutionized warfare over the past seventeen 
years. The unprecedented destructiveness of these arms has radically changed 
ways of thinking about conflict among nations. It has properly focused 
great attention and efforts by the Alliance on the nr event ion of c onfli ct, 
nevertheless, the US has come to the conclusion that to the extent feasible 
basic military strategy in general nuclear war should be approached in much 
the same way that more conventional military operations have been regarded in 
the past. That is to say, our principal military objectives, in the event of 
a nuclear war ste mming from a major attack oh the Allianc e, should be the 
destruction of the enemy's military forces while attempting to.preserve the 
fabric as well as the integrity of allie d society. Specifically, our studies 
indicate that a strategy which targets nuclear forces only against cities pr a 
mixture o f civil and military targets has serious limitations for the purpose 
of deterrence and for the conduct of general nuclear war. 

In our best judgment, destroying enemy forces whilo preserving our 
own societi es is - within the limits inherent in the great power of nuclear 
weapons - a not wholly unattainable military objectiv e. Even if very sub¬ 
stantial exchanges of nuclear weapons were to occur, the damage suffered by 
the belligerents woul d vary over wide ran ges. ^ depending upon the target s that 
are hit. If both sides were to confine their attacks to important military 
targets, damag e, while high , would nevertheless be significantly lowe r than if 
urban-industrial areas were also attacked . As an example, our studies of a 
hypothetical general nuclear war occurring in 1.966 show that, with the conflict 
starting under one- particular set of circumstances, and with t he Soviets co n- 
fining their attacks, to military targets, the United States under pr esent civi l 
d efen se plans might suff er 25 million death s and Europe might suffer somewha t 
fewer . On the other hand, were the Soviets to attack urban-industrial as 
well as military targets, the United States might incur 75 million deaths and 
Europe would have to. face the prospect of losing 115 million people. While 
both sets of figures make grim reading, the first set is preferab le to the ^ 
second. There are others like them. 

In the light of these findings the United States has developed its 
plans in order to permit a variety of strategic choices. We have also insti¬ 
tuted a number of programs which will enable the Alliance to engage in a con¬ 
trolled and fl exib le nuclear response in the event that deterrence should fail. 
Whether the Soviet Union will do likewise must remain uncertain . All we can 
say is that the Kremlin has ver.v strong inoontive s - in large part provided by 
the nuc lear s trength of the Alliance - to adopt similar strategies and pro grams. 
Thus, we calculate that in 1966, if the Alliance were to limit its retaliatory 
attack to military targets in the Soviet Union, while holding superior forces 
in reserve, the Soviets might, suffer around 25 million dea ths,..whereas if we 
attack urban-industrial targets in the wako of a Soviet strike against European 
and American cities, the Soviets would suffer at least 100 million death s. 

Other factors besides target strategies of the belligerents would 
determine the damage in a thermo-nuclear war. The yields of the warheads used 
in a nuclear exchange would make a significant difference in the amount of 
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blast, tiLprmalj .an(l bailout damage 5 and it is possible to match, tho yields to 
the particular targets ‘under attack and so reduco^^damago to civil ians- 
Furthermore , a^. the accuracy, : cf missiles improves, tho belligerents could 
attack targets with greater assurance of destroying thorny they * c ould a], so 
reduce tho yields with which they strike* If they so cho ose, they-vcould 
regulate tho height at which they burst their weapons and thereby affect 
the amount of f allou t that is distributed* The existence of civil : defenses 
*also could have a significant impact on the number of deaths, especially if 
military targets.-aro attacked so that tho principal danger to most 
civilians is from fallout. Depending on those and other factors, the number 
of deaths could vary over a wide range - by four times, ox..morov • -TThe-ntore 
discriminating the attacksjVtho less the damage] . . 

1 have raised these points because wo think they ,axe relevant to 
allied defense policies now and in the future* In particular, we believe 
that they have important implications for the general war posture of the 
Alliance and the role that 2TAT0 should assign to— nuclear - forces— xn^it-s,-grand 
• -strategy, 

.II* The General War Posture of the Alliance . • •’ ‘‘ T . 


• Perhaps the most important implication of these observations is 
that nuclea r superior ity has imp ortant meaning s, I want to stress that for 
the most relevant planning^criodT- through the mid 1960 »s - there can be 
little quostion about tho ability of the Alliance to maintain nuclear 
superiority over the Sino—Soviet Bloc* During tho coming fiscal year the 
United States plans to spend closo to $15 billion on its nuclear weapons to 
assure such superiority* 

Strategic Retaliatory Forces * y 

Uc arc confident that our current programs are adequate to ensure 
‘ continuing superiority for as-far into the future as we can reasonably fore¬ 
see'.;’ By 1965, as shown in the 1 * table below, these programs .will .give us 
' 935 long-range bombers, about 800 air-launched missiles, and over 1500 I0BM 
an d Polaris missiles ^-in-a ddition : to nuclear forces Stationed in •••.Europe,, .the 
Far East’.and at sea* 1 ” • •*. • 0 . ri/.: \r 



^ .. *. \ *«. . 
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US Strategic Retaliatory Forces 


End’ Fisc ad Year 


-n V (a) 

Bombers v ' 

: 3-47 
b-58 

Total Bombers 

Air-Launched Missiles . 

Hound Dog 
S^bolt 

Total- GAM 1 s' ' ; - 

ICBM and Polaris Missiles 

■Atlas ; • 

Titan 

Minuteman, Hardened & Dispersed 
Polaris - - 

Total- ICBM/Polaris'. • ' 


.' 1961 

'i.962 

'1963 V 

1964 

1-965, 

555 ' 

615 

630 ■ 

630 

-••630 

900 

855 

585 

450 

"225 

-• '• 4b 

80 

80 

• 80 

‘.80 

1495. 

1550.. 

1295.7 

II5.0 

•v 935 

' 216 

. 460 

580 ./• 

580 .. 

480 

- 

- 

- 

- 

322 

216 ■ 

460 • 

58 1 a 

" 580. 

. .802 

28 

•87 

129 

.• 129 

.,.'129 

— 

53' 

91 

114 

' 114 

— 


150 

.. 600 

800 

..8a- 

•-I-44 

I92 - 

' 304 

464 

. 108 

■284 

■562. 

1147 

1507 


(a) Effective 1st August, 1961, the program provides for approximately ^ 
of the B-52 and B-47 forces, less those units ^signed-,tjp. training, to 
be on 15 minute ground alert. .. 

We doubt .that the Soviet Union will be. able, to match this capability, 
nevertheless, as insurance against the unforeseen, we.have already purchased _ 
the capability to increase r.apid.ly the production of .. the Minuteman .missile 
beyond our expected .requirements by installing production lines additiona o 
those required by' our current program. We can take other remedial measles as 
well should our estimates of Soviet capabilities undergo significant changes. 

Target Coverage of Threat to Europe 

The relevance of our nuclear capability to the nuclear threat facing 
Europe deserves some emphasis.. This threat is not inconsiderable At the 
present time S ACEUR 's most urgent set of targets, the threat list, Consists 
of approximately^^? targets. (There are in addition other lower priority 
targets to be dealt with by major subordinate commanders, during and after the 
first strikes. ) The SACEUR threat list includes such high priority targets as 
MRBM sites, bases for Soviet nuclear-capable aircraft, nuclear storage sites, 
aHTiiTitary com mand and control center s. A planned strike against one of these 
targets may consist, for example7 of a B-52 launched from a base in the United 
States, an A4D from an aircraft carrier in the Mediterranean, and al~o a mi 1 
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fired from the United States or from SACEUR 1 s area., By means of tiSts- 
r.-rn ss—tar f rotinff we achieve a high prohability : ;of destroying; the designated 
target. • .. „ ~ . 

( • More- than 1800 weapons are- scheduled against SACEUR' S. nuclear 
threat. list, SACEUR plans to assure-the destruction- of 90 targets on the 
list with his forces- alone,,. ' Approximately'300 targets are scheduled; for- . 
attack and destruction solely with e xtern al forces. SACEUR schedules 
sorties against, another 200 or more* targets wi'th-his own forces, hut the 
assurance that he will he able 16 destroy them is not enough to warrant 
•reliance• on-his attacks alone. Therefore, with respect to the : se ;£.0Q . 
targets,/.additional sorties are as signed-to forces external to hi$ theater. 
The entire threat list is covered and- approximately 90$- of it is scheduled 
for attack by external forces. Of the weapons now assigned to this. task,., 
about • t wo-third s .will be delivered by the US Strategic Air Command*''' -The 
United Stat.es has made clear that--it places-the. major.. Soviet nuclear forces 
threa tening E urope in the same high priority category as those also ;abl:e to 
reach E-orth America* In short ? we have undertaken, the . nuclear- defense :pf ; . 
NATO on a-global basis* This will continue to be our objective.. Ih'tiie./. 
execution of : this mission, the weapons in the European theater are only 
one resource among many* ... : J : ’ ' 

• Survivability fcjnd Control 

■*-' • --A:large nuclear force 'is not enough to assure, a politically-. 

- re sponsib le force, or to carry out a policy of -contr&Ll^d j and^selec five 
response, -or to permit us to .fulfil' all important'general was missions.. 

These vital properties depend on the surviVability and 'endurance • of the-.' 
forces and their .vital, networks of command and control. The Alliance how 
posses-so-s- the ability tq absorb -aj Soviet attack and go^oxiulq_4estrqy. *a_ very 
.high proportion of the targets of. importance in the 3 >fno—Soviet )bioo ✓ 
This powerful, s econd-strike force will be maintained together .with the 
ability to control and direct the forces as the military -situation-may 
■ •dictate, at the time. For ..this, purpose, distance, dispersal,- mobility, 

. hardness, and alertness represent the' most'-effective--measures .at our 
disposal. All are being , exploited in current..bomber and missiie.programs. 

• * *' • in light-of-these considerations, the bulk-'of the nuclear ' .. 

resources of the Alliance, to the "extent of 90 $ the alert .nuclear. 
weapons -and over 90 $ of . the total yield of alert. nuclear , weapons., .is 

1 stationed outside of ..European territory, designed 1 to function as a single 
instrument to accomplish a. single indivisible ta sk. -Geographic, technical 
• and military' considerations .'suggest that most of these forces should 
continues, to b.e so located. And yrdth a large overall gain in effectiveness. 
For example.,, the- large m issi le, force that is planned will greatly, reduce. 

[the elapsed time from decision to launch to destruction of-enemy targets - 
even’' mth remotely, based mi'ssixes. 
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, Effectiveness in Combat 

d.think we are' entitled to he confident -that-, the Soviet Union 
will not initiate the use of nuclear weapons in the face of our nuclear 
superiority. t A s urprise nuclear a ttack, coming out nf the tln Pj dimp ly 
i s not’ a raiional ^j ougse of : action fo r the Soviet Uni on.. .. However, even if 
SU ?i! f * 1 fttardk were to come,• looking ahead-.as -far as 1966 , we ape confident 
that'in-the Wake "of shot an attack we could destroy about, 90 $ of the fixed, 
targets, in the Soviet Union-while retaining l arge reserve f orces.with which 
to counter surviving hloc f bribes an d, to .forcer;-an-end- to -the"confli ct... ' We 
could also' inflict o iv-il- da mage over a~w?de~~rahgh dap^nhing"" Wpnn-.~^^+. a j r l e -t 
strategy. •••_ The Soviets could not jin. such a war .in. any meaningful military 

softs e”'and they might 1 -ose thMr country , in the course, of: the': conflict.’ X •=. 

A Soviet -initiative, in the .use of nuclear weapons as an outgrowth 
?f .. a '•' liini ’ fc ® d engagement in '.Europe or elsewhere.-’-appears equally; unlikely.". In 
this case also,"'the Soviets would find themselves unable to-gain- anv ° '• 

fruitful - objectives. - -..-/Mv ; i-,..". . " " : . . . 

Indivisibility ■ of.: Control.' - .. 

I have already mentioned the importance of ,command and.'.control.",. 

If we are to exercise the necessary direction of our forces, a system of " 
command must survive for that .purpose. »command and 
control than the underground centers, seaborne cont^dfs'PdKd^'idh'borne 
operations' centers that we possess-or are developing.;, ,The e ffici ent use of 
our resources implies, that'the Alliance- deterrence system, haye- three vital 
attributes;.... of; planking-, execu tive; auth ority, and ce ntral dire ction - 

for in a- major nuclear war there, .are no theaters.-, or rather,, the theater is 
World-Wide. Specific missions and the most ...efficient way to perform them 
.should determine the 'Weapons that we. acquire.,■ where-.we. deploy them, and who 
should command them; ■ ='■ ... 

tt is even more important that- th e Al-li able q have unity of planning, 
deci'si'on-making, and-'direction-' with respect .tOaresponses to enemy, actions 
and especially' to retaliato ry attacks against' him. There., must not be • 
competing and conflicting strategies in the-'conduct of nuclear, war. • We are 
(Convinced tliat a general nucle ar war target system is indivisible and if 
nuclear War' should occur. Our ^estTiop§ > lies - in conducting aj. centrally 
control led campaign against of the. enemy 1 s vital; nuclear, capabilities.., 
boing .this means -carefully choosing targets-,•• pre-planning- strikes, 

opdinating attacks, and aSsessing.:.resul.tK, .as well as allocating and.-.,, 
directing fo'llow-dn attacks •froinvthe. icenter..- :; .These- call,- in- our view, "for 
a greater degree- of 1 Alliance- participation :in/,formulating nuclear, policies 
and -consulting on’ the appropriate .'occasions;-for using, .these weapons.".' • 

Beyond this, it is essential-that we v c t entralis e : .the de oision to us e our” 
nuclear weapons to-the' greatest extent, possihle. . : We would fllj find.it 
intolerable to contemplate having o nly a wa rt of- the strategic force 
launched in isolation from our main striking power. 

f lf a portion of the Alliance nuclear force, acting hy itself, were 
to initiate a retaliatory attack hy destroying only' a small part of the 
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Soviet nuclear force, our enemy would "be left free to reallocate other 
weapons to cover the targets originally assigned to the destroyed part. 
Thus, aside from endangering all of u s, a strike aimed at destroying the 
Soviet - MRBM* s aimed at Country A, which left the others’ standing, would 
The of l ittle value t n flrmrrh-ry'A. it would merely oblige the Soviets - to 
I shift other missiles to cover the Country A targets. We would'all find it 
y equally intolerable to have one segment of the Alliance force attacking 
1turban-industrial areas while, with the bulk of’ our forces, we were 
i 'succeeding in- destroying most of the enemies* nuclear capabilities. Such 
a failure in co-ordination-might lead to th e destruction of ortr hostage s - 
t he Soviet cities - just at a time at which' our strategy of ^coe rcin ^ 'the 
Soviets into was on. the^^^e^o^si^ge^s. 

Failure to achieve central control.of WATO nuclear forces would mean- 
running a r^sk of bringing down. on.us th e catastroph e which we niosi’ 
u rgently wish to av oj»d« 

In this connection, our analyses suggest rather strongly that 
relatively weak nuclear forces with enemy' cities as.their targets are not 
^likely to be adequate to' perform the function of "deterrence. In a world 
of . threats, crises, and possibly even accidents, such a posture appears 
more likely to deter its owner from, standing .firm under pressure than to 
inhibit a potential aggressor. If it is small, and perhaps vulnerable on 
k . the. ground or in the. air,' or inaccurate, it enables a'major antagonist to 
\take a variety of measiiros to counter, it..' Indeed,' if a major antagonist 
came to believe .there was a’substantial iikelihood of it being;’ used 
independently, this force would be -inviting a pre-emptive, first’strike 
against It. In the event of war, the use of such a force against the' 
L cities. ojT""a majo;r nuclear power would be tantamount to suicide, whereas 
its : . employment against significant military 'targets would, have a negligible 
effect on .the outcome of ."the conflict. In short, then,\ weak nuoleap '; 
capabilities, operating independently, are' expensive, phone to 
obsolescence, and lacking in credibility as a'deterrent. 

- .... . .... . . V* . v 

. It is for these reasons that I have laid such stress.on unity 
of planning, concentration, of executive authority, and central direction. 
With n-nt. tjhem gen eral nuclear war means certain ru in: with them.we have a 
(chance of surviva^ a s .natio ns. . 


V 


,iji. 


The Role of General War Strength in Alliance Strategy 




■■What does the Alliance accpmplish hy creating this c omplex 
machinery to mainta in nuclear' superiority over'the ^ino^Soviet bloc ?:.? And 

( what is the impact on" NATO's policies of~'both the grave damage that would 
result from nuclear war and the great variations in that damage under 
different .strategies? • . • . • 1- . 

My Government feels that the strategic capabilities X have 
described have important political consequences. The Alliance continues 
to possess much of the rHpi 'freed om' tha^ it has enjoyed in the past. 
• Tie oan• confidently r eject ,the missile'threats' that Mr. Khrushchev so 
. : imprudently brandishes^ If the iJoyiets or their satellites impinge'on 
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c an resist with, considerable confidence that our antagonists 
riri H + n °+ ,mn° alate confiici; - The-question at .issue now is the 

conflict not the Soviets, ^ou ld.wish to escalate a nonnuclear 

„ . , President has indicated on a number of.occasions, the 

United ■ States is prepared;.to .respngfl, i mmadi n,t,p1r with nuclear to 

the use_2f_miclear weapons against one or more members.. of the Alliance. The 
United States is alsd-'-prepared to counter with-. nuclear '.weapons any Soviet 

me?IJ ntl w n + 1 i a l taC \ S£ ^r 2ilg it cannot be de alt.' with- by oonventj anal 

megns. But let us be quite clear what wo .are- sayAng- and what -we havb to 

raC ^.?^' to our no n-nuclear^ deficiencies, .there is, first,., a high' 
probability- that in’ an -ambiguous- situation .the. West, not the. East,, would 
have to make the decision to initiate the use of -nuclear weapons. 'Secondly, 
there is the almost certain prospect that, despite our nuclear superiority 
e.nd our ability to_destroy the Soviet target system,, all of us will suffer 
i - ee? V in event off manor nuclear “ -:- 

_ ■■ •' x - ■ ?he Berlin crisis exemplifies a type of threat that we should 

•7 expect to face elsewhere in-the NATO area. In such, a- crisis the -• provocation, 
while severe, does- not immediately .require or justify.-our-most violent 
reaction.- Also-as such a crisis develops, as military force is threatened 
or becomes engaged - evon'- in limited quantities - the increasingly alert 
lnuclqar posture ;of the belligerents makes-the prospective outcome of a 
inuclear attack Jor ‘bo'th .sides even.'less attractive* * • ‘ . 

: o ^. n sbort, faced with the more likely contingencies, NATO,' not the 

Soviets, would have to■ make -the momentous decision to use nuclear weapons, 
and we would do so in the knowledge that the consequences might be 
c atastrophic for all of u s. 

We in the United States are prepared to accept our share of this 
. ^. s P9 1 l s iPili'Ay• And we helieve that the - combination of our -nuclear 

Superiority arid a strategy of controlled response, gives usCisCme hoT3e> of , 

minimizing, damage in the event -that we have to. fulfil our pielfoT^ut I * 

‘ would he less than candid if I protended to. you that the United States 
regards this as a desirable prospect or believes that the Alliance should 
depend solely, on..OUT:..nuclear..power.Jo-.deter,, the Spyiet Union from actions 

ft*> C a o JO involving a massive commitment of Sovi et force..Surely an Alliance 

.(with the wealth, -talent, and experience.-- that we possess can-find a better 

• way than this to meet out common threats 

We shall continue, to maintain, powerful nuclear .forces for the 
Alliance as a whole. They will continue to provide the Alliance, a strong 
IP - sanction against Soviet first use of nuclear weapons. Under some circum¬ 
stances they may be the only instrument: with which-we can counter Soviet 
non-nuclear aggression, in which oa3e -we- shall use them .’ But, in our view, 
the thread; of general nuclear war shouTd constitute onl^^jme of several 
weapons in' our arsenal and one to he used with prudence. On this question 
I can see no valid reason'-for a fundamental;.difference of view on the. two 
sides of the Atlantic. 
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IV. Tactical-Use-.of Nuclear Weapons 

Our great: nuclear superiority for general war does not solve, all 
our problems .of deterring and. dealing with, less than all-out direct . 
assault. What, then, is the prospect that NATO can fall hack on-the local 
or tactical use of, nuclear weapons? Battlefield- nuclear weapons' were 

[ introduced in BATO-.at a time when our Shield forces were weak and the 
Soviet atom ic -stockpile was sma ll. In these circumstances it was. 
reaso napio^to ho pe that^HATO' might very quickly hg^L't a Sovie t, advance into 
¥estern Europe by unilateral application of nuclear- weapons on or near the 
battlefield. Using nuclear weapons tactically might still accomplish' a 
desired end in the ea rly 1960 , s. Consequently, we continue to maintain 
substantial nuclear forces within the European theater and we now have 
over £. 1 nuclear weapons of various- ‘yields.-stockpiled. j«n. Europe. 

•But how much dependence should BATO place oh these capabilities? 
¥e should .succeed in deterring the Soviets from initiating the- use of 
nuclear -.weapons, and £he presence' of these weapons in Europe help's to. 
Iprevent Soviet use locally. But'N^TO can no longer'expect to avoid nuclear 
(retaliation.in the event that it initiates their use. 'Even a local nuclear 
exchange oou-ld have, consequences for Europe .that’ are m ost pain ful to s 

'contemplate. Further? such an .exchange would‘be unlikely to give us any 
marked military advantage. It could rapidly.lead'to general nuclear war. 


To be sure, a very limited use of nuclear weapons, primarily for 
purposes of■demonstrating pur will and intent to employ such weapons, migh t 
bring-rSoviet aggression tp a halt without substantial retaliation, and with¬ 
out escalation. This is. a n ^xtr-to-las t option we cannot dismi ss. But 
'prospects for success are notJ iigh, and ! hesitate to predict what the . 
political consequences would be of taking such action. It is also -con- 
peivablo that the limited tactical use of nuclear weapons on the battle¬ 
-field woul d not broaden a conventional engagement or radically transform 
^it. But we do not rate these prospects very highly. 

Highly dispersed nuclear weapons in the hands' of. troops would be 
difficult to control centrally. Accidents and unauthorized acts could- well 
occur on both sides. Furthermore, the* pressures ori the Soviets to respond 
in kind, the groat flexibility of nuclear systems, the enormous firepower 
contained in a single weapon,, the ease and accuracy with which that fire¬ 
power can be called in from unattacked and hence undamaged distant bases, 
the ^crucial importance of air superiority in nuclear operations - all these 
considerations . suggest to us that, local nuclear-war' would be a -transie nt 
bu t highly destruct ive phenomenon. 

■ I realize there is a school of thought which believes that the 
Unitod States and the. Soviet Union m ight see k to use Europe as a nuclear 
bat-tleground and thus avoid, attacks on one another f s homelands. Hot only 
does my government emphatically » rej ect such a view; w e also regard it as 
un realist ic. It ignores the basic facts of nuclear warfare I'.have 
described? it contemplates geographical limits’unrelated to-the 
actualities of target locations, and of the varied sources -from -which 
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jattacks would oomc. Any substantial .nucloar operation in Europe 
l inevitably would involve both forces and target's "in the US "arid'USSR. It is 
(possible, as I have mentioned, that, a small, de monstr ative use of nuclear 
weapons- could be contained locally,, and possibly, distant nuclear operations 
|in less vital locations outside tho NATO area, or at sea, may be limitable. 
But there is likely to'be no effective operational boundary, or set of 
mutual restraints, which could restrict large-scale nuclear war to NATO 
Europe and the satellites.-. As wo understand the- dynamics of nuclear warfare, 
we believe that a local-nuclear engagement 'would do- grave damage to Europe, 
e militarily ineffective.^. and would' probably expand very rapidly into 
general nuclear war. ! 

V. Non-Nuclear Forces and Deterrence - • 


_ With the Alliance possessing the strength and the strategy I have 
described, it is most unlikely that the Soviet Union- will launch a nuclear 
attack on NATO. But there are other forms of -aggression, and in December 
I mentioned our concern that the threat of general, war might not he adequate 
against many lesser- Soviet actions, political as well as military. Some 
such hostile actions we c ould thwart no w: others we might, not. To deal with 
these others, how can we Conv incingly sbbff > that aggression, if continued, 
would lead to a situation where the 4 h.ngar) of nuclear war was very great 
indeed? Let us assume two situations: 

Tn the first,-., the NATO front is- lightly covered hy our forces. In 
the event of deep, penetration by.Soviet .non-nuclear forces which our forces 
cannot prevent, the only military options open to Alliance forces are 
immediate nuclear response or-defeat. This might be true even for a minor 
Soviet challenge, . 


In the second, -we assume tho NATO.front firmly held under a • 
concept of forward strategy. Ready and 'able .to deal with any Soviet non¬ 
nuclear attack l oss than all-out . NATO forces guard positively from the 
frontier against any quic k stri ke or ambig uous aggre ssion. The NATO front 
can be broken on] jy by massive a pplication of Soviet power. In such a major 
■fight,' if Western forces were thrown back, Alliance nuclear -action would 
follow. ' — r 



* 


If you were on the other side, which situation would you consider 
rtnore laden-with a real risk of nuclear, war with all its consequences? Which 
would make you more inclined to' refrain from a series of . actions -designed, 
step by step, to erode NATO's interests? To vis the answer is clear. - 


In the first situation, it simply is not credible that NATO, or 
anyone else, would respond to a given small ste p - t he first slice of 
salami - with- immediate use of nucloar weap ons. Nor is it credible that a 
chain of small actions,' no one of -which is catastrophic, would evoke a 
response-of general nuclear war. We-regard it as much more.evident that 
NATO would, find--it-politically possible to act in effective defense of .its 
interests from the second posture than from .the first. 
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. The. development. of,, recent events concerning Berlin'may provide 
relevant evidence.of the utility of limited but decisive action* Although 
it -would be premature-to announce: the.end of.'this crisis, and-"in any case 
we cannot bo certain of-the influences .that most affect Kremlin policy, it 
is. not unlikely that the. NATO nonr-nuclear buildup'conv eyed to the So viets 
the right message about Berlin; .'When the* Soviets began menacing Berlin ? 

• they may have entertained .doubts:about Western determination; clearly "they 

.wer e not dete rred from their ini tial _ sieps b y our previous nuclear threa ts. 

But-the creation of greater new.non-nuclear strength has reinforced our 
overall deterrent, and the aggression has not • occurred.- •’ It was not simply 
the substantial increase .in'NATO manpower and-the addition of the' equivalent 
of four combat-ready divisions, "88.. more ships and 19 more- air squadrons, 

•but the meaning, vrliich-their addition conveyed ; of our de termin ation'that -may 
••..have given the Soviets: : second thoughts. *• •• * 

. . For the kinds of conf licts We think- most likely‘to arise. in'the 

. NATO area, non-nuc.lear capabilities appear to be clearly the sort--the 1 *• ' 
Alliance wc il I ri . wish — t o u s e ^t^the outset..:- The purpose of our'common effort 
is the . defe nse -of the populations and territories of NATO. ' To • achieve- 
•! . this,- at: least initially. wifETnon-nuclear means requires that our ’ n6n- : * 
nuclear defense-, begin where the populations arid territories "begin. ' A truly 
forward deployment, along the lines General Noirs-tad has advocated : , we 
consider an, urgent; need of - the Alliance. - - ^ - , '‘- 


V 

” V). 


- Let me make clear however that we do hot believe that a forward 
defense must•be able..to defeat., in non-nuclear action every' Conceivable-' •' 
clement of Soviet strength that might be thrown-against-'it. Our'nucle&r 
forces woulc L rapidly come-iftto Pla y if'an all-out attack developed. We 
believe tho. .Sogiets can hardly doubt that $ .‘‘'hence,' we thihk i•t' •quite-' , " , • 
improbable , that a.major attack'would develop-'6ut of : a• crisis-.-• 

.- .. In our view, an urgent military task f ac'ing NATO "is to' provide 1 

in the Central Region non-nuclear forces of the-approximate size called'for 
in MC-r2-6/4j with-, these-forces being fully equipped andmanned, arid' • ' /; • 

adequately supported. * Provision of the organized units is one stiep,- and/ 
from the table below, you can sec some of what remains to he done/ : 


( a ) 

Central Region Ground Strength - ' 



Division^ 
in being 

1st April, 1961 

.Divisions 
in Being 

1st April, 

196.2 , . 

. .MC 26/4 End 
. 66 Requirem 

Belgium 

2 - 

•• 2 .. : • 

2 

C anada 

•• 1/3 •• 

- 1/3 

- • ■ ", 1/3 

France 

21/3 

2-1/3- 

•4'' ' 

G ermany 

r 

8" 

=• -11-4/3 

Netherlands. . 

•... . 2 - -. 

2 "" • 

• :; 2 

UK 

• 3 • • 

3 

3 ' : 

US- 

-5.3/3 

. 5 4/3 

5. 3/3 ' 

Combat division 

22 2/3 

'• -24 

29 ' 2/3 

equivalent 

if 

20 

29 2/3 


(a) Strengths include Brigades as l/3 Division 

-li- 


• ■ ifm&m 
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- tto U Lst 0 ;e^ r ve: 

^ o c ?i« 0 ^ 

this year. Our ai? andro^H^ numbers have, been augmented by : 10^ over 
JWt year. » have vATrtlliLtllt .“*.*<*»* .«» 

. .should-give G searching^ttention 3n * nd °£ e to whlch ' all & NATQ governments 

table by the contrast, both fS a™aTLo°Sl fir*? j li1;i “ iB ^ “ thB 
^Slon totals and the m»t e( fully°? oml) at ^^li^s^nSi^leS 

t” ou t ser f°° s yst e^“;s 

exposed PosmoS„; “ S * a “ ed oo.bat include 

vat reseivos M aSnStion r™ *“ 1E a<Spot Systems, lev levels of 

.. material. Ihe : improvements vhicl^hw.lhf S ’ “f ."" 01 ‘ ° 1>aol ' !s, =< >nt or absent 

_arfe^i“=fSS£S'^S sax “ 

■'• These deficiencies., should bo of. conre-rri + n +v„ »n- .. 

additional-.-reason. They, surest that the' ????!!? th » Alliaaoe for an 

unbalanced For omSo mm b J ° Ur »'»toovor, our efforts are 

a nd;:its European *^ *£1^ 

oonfiiotVtfc wTtf. 

deficiencies ^ ^.^oriority stems from speb^fe^di^le ' ' 

td™o e u; ov^aiHff^ir continUG to eiist ’ the ^ ^ — to .. •. 

this non-nuclear^uildup'\y^re"^alUnv^omegovernment regards 

19^^1963 b°d ie t ° f + meaSUreS? i nclu ding' tfid^dit^of^^illion^rSe 
strenS^ budgets, to. assure adequate. protected strategic nuclear 

addinf t £ia 1 S?i SUmm ^ r w ^ undertook to strengthen our non-nuclear power by 
addiag .pa,-billion fo-r-tMe-purpose--to the-previously planned level of 

expenditures for fiscal years 1962 and 1963 To fntl So a + -1 
which Tte-rnin .1 . , a x ^°^° io ^alco tno immediate steps 

bo ine croatod, T T£tt£s£?£i 

his summer, but only beeauso in theUeiSvEImo we have built up on an^endurine 

5s co S m rr added stre "€th than the eall-up temporarily gave us. The' ™ ^ 

US oomhat-roady divisions has been increased from 11 to 1 6 f 

in Europe now are full. sets,of equipment for tw o addiS^a i diSSSi* tl? 
men of these-divisions can be rapidly mb'vod 'to Europe by Sr 


s»as?E ' g pr-^ ^TTvrrT 
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■logistics supportTmlultioTnd'T * tS A J li ,° S 11015 in ov orcoBing thoir 

for the puxctofof SS2 ^nuppSr^ S S rtage3 e by Pr0Tiaing orodit 

of. such material, in certain case's •’ f rnrT1 • , . ^ P rovi d:Lng for the delivery 
US production to allied forces. ’ existing US stocks or ;from current 

quality and staying power^of^ho^o^foroe *^ 86 S °+ Is ’ and. improving: the 
aii-out Bloc no^cl^ratlackr^r t ^ f • /Se" 
our detorrent strength. ¥ith i mmTrornn + • • A the ma i) or gap m 

ctoyirg power, imprfvsd ^-“cuSSr' f °f 5 ^“Sth and 
and trained--reserve force's ’ thn qmH : «+-Tr and Better, equipped 

oriels in the SATO dS'rtm 00,1 b ° ■“«*•* «»«:» gaj\ ' • 

■ email or' large can succeed. region, and that no aggression;' ; 


VI. 


Current US ’Views on Alliance TW.-ip-iowo 


'' ” eotiw *° reaoh 

VC must do sc in the very nea^futuro e?™ r "« Irt believes that 

our current views on these issupo oq onsequently, I . shall summarize 

and ongoing review I trust +Vi P + +>, ey ave developed out of our current 
ideas among us ** tho rosuU *<> « father exchange of 

• Exchange of Information • •• ‘ r ' ' ' 

Should «“* ** Alliance 

flow. Of: inf ormatio5fsE5u ia - be preatS ^ °™ is that th&: • 

welcome- the new procedures fo^hiST?^^ been in thc Past. • We . 

to provide' information about our nucW fSS™ J nforraa ^ on plan. .. 

■ and-arrangements for thoir use on a continui^ .bSL°° about basic -plan: 

forthright A in t providi^ n fiformation G that e ho Gr meGt j;. nff ’ ? have attempted to b< 
~ 01 b ° 10 diccis P °cXr Spe^^rr^l 1 ^ 

' Guidelines and Consultation ’ 

.The formulation and ado tit ion of suidol-i nnca f„-„ +V, ,, 

weapons'.has also occupied tho attention of^bhe Alliance t\!v nuclear 
discussion has been-a'-uarvPni over. TJ . i. ? f-Hf.ance. I believe the 

the problems of dotOrrende and war cond5ct C ^ Fe 1 ?eol°+h t ? e +w 0mPleXi ’ ty ° f 
that have been agreed .'to by a Targe maioritv thG euidolines 

and helpful. •. ., d ^ Alliance are appropriate 


Coverage of Soviet Fo rces- Threatening Europe" .. : 


devoted to llfSno d e GS Sis Gd °l ^ e . retaliafo,y fo roos 

nee lasts. This force works m conjunction with MTO- 
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| committed forces and. is devoted to a-'vory con side rable degree to countering 
I Soviot forces that' are able to attack'Western Europe.’ This mission is 
assigned not only in'fulfilment of our treaty commitments hut also because 
the 'indivisible character of’nuilear war compels it-. More specificaliy, the 
US targets key elements of Soviet nuclear striking-power, 'including MHBM 1 s, 


|V\4> 6 c 


with as high priority to that portion that can-reach Westerh Europe as to 
that portion that also can reach the United States.- 


Commitment-of POLARIS 


A' major and growing’component of those external forces is the 


POLARIS fleet. -The President stated at Ottawa that the US would commit 
certain of-these-submarines to'NATO. Effective today, we are committing the 
five f ully operational ships, earmarked for assignment to SACLANT. By the end 
of 1962, two more will be committed for a total of seven. By tho end of 
HSL6.3, we expect to havo committed’.12, and probably withd.ram.tiffp for overhaul, 
leaving a net of 10. Thus our entire POLARIS force ready at that time will 
be committed to NATO. / 



As the- program develops thereafter, it is' our present intention to 


commit- to NATO those POLARIS submarines which are fully operational - that 
ib, those which have been worked'up to readiness, less those-withdrawn for 
major shipyard overhaul - which oporato nozmially in NATO waters. Under-' 
present plans, this will be the bulk of the POLARIS fleet, since some will go 
to the Pacific, and perhaps some in due course,, to jothex stations. 


This protected, long endurance, controllable force is 'a vital and 


unique element of NATO's retaliatory capacity*. It must be used so as to 
make a maximum contribution to the overall NATO nuclear response which we 
regard as indivisible. Specifically, operations, targeting, and firing 
timing of the -POLARIS submarines must be responsive to the overall requireme 
of the Alliance as a whole. Their use'therefore, will not be limited to' the 
support of any single theater or major commander. 


€> 


•An MRBM'Force 



We-are -prepared to enter'into a detailed discussion of the need 


for an ^IRBM^force in the Permanent Council as soon as .possible after this 
meeting. We will thon be ready to disouss tho full range of technical, 
military and political problems that would..bo., associated..with;S.uch a force. 
We expect our allies will wish to consider very carefully the full implica¬ 
tions of undertaking this vonture. There aro many complicated questions to 
be dealt with. In the meantime the US,’-’although it is not committed to the 
procurement or deployment of ah MRBM weapon system, is proceeding with tho 
dosign of such a weapon. Certain of tho technical spooifications of the 
weapon;- we have under development, are listed in the attachod Appendix. 


Non-Nuclear forces -and the Forward Strategy 


We believe that NATO and its Military commanders should undertake as 
a high priority matter the implimentation of the forward- strategy in the Central 
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needed t0 d ^ond at 

and air forces to appropriately 'deployed and suppliod^th^ 
combat and service support elements* tha+^J^ff 1 d required 
to make these forces effective be ^equate equipment and stocks 

in particular, be protect^ ^ as S he TSel l*l and that J^ ^ir forces, 
non-nuclear combat. ” de to function off actively in 


accomplishing this program^ ^Bu^it^s ^ lf “ cul ' tie3 to b ® overcome in 
the crises that may Ss^d to * m0d0St ono in both to 

is not one of the ability of the m • esou y° s WG command. The question 
are real. He all tell er fJ?? f lla ?f but of its mill. The obstacles 

^1bo^e2it^s“| 3 mi1it P ^™ r cZIfie'^nE^lE^oll^^T 

take common action. uta ‘ J-ney call for us to 
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Summary Data on Missile H X" 


2,000 n. mi. 

about 1,000 feet (land based) at 
1,000 n. mi. 

about 1,700 feet (sea based) at 
1,000 n. mi. 


12,000 lbs 

surface ship mobile or road mobile to be 
determined in the light of numerous factors 

Qost for 250 missiles about %2 billion 

FT 1963 amount programmed by the US 

for research and development $80 million 

Availability; Assuming a production decision by 1 st July I 963 
operational deployment would begin in 1965 . 


Range 

CEP 

Warhead yield 
Missile gross weight 
Method of operations 

























